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LETTER OF REV. JEREMIAH BELKNAP TO 
REV. MANASSEH CUTLER, LL.D., 1785. 

[The following letter appears only In part In the "Life of Reverend 
Manasseh Cutler, LL.D.," Vol. II, page 233, and so much of the 
original of local interest has been omitted, that we print it in full.] 

Dover Nov. 18, 1785. 
Deab Sir: 

Yours of the 15th. rec'd yesterday by Mr. Low, has 
cut me out a day's work to answer it. I am sorry I 
missed of the letter you sent me at New York. Per- 
haps it may now be on its way back like one Mrs. Belk- 
nap sent me while there and which I rec'd by the last 
Post from thence. 

The history of my tour* is an object of your curi- 
osity and I am disposed to gratify it, but should rather 
do it viva voci, if it were in my power. If air balloons 
were as common as Hackney coaches and as easily 
managed, you might call and spend an evening with 
me once a week, and I could do the same with you, this 
would save the trouble of writing, but 'till this new 
mode of travelling is more improved we must be con- 
tent to go on in the old way, and converse by paper. My 
tour, like our ultra montane excursion has just taught 
me how to go again, for tho' I minuted down in my 
pocket book every object, that I could previously judge 
worth seeing, or hearing, or enquiring, and did not omit 
anything, which from those hints or from after knowl- 
edge I thought material, yet now I am returned I think 
I might have seen, and heard, and learned, more than 
I did, and I suppose if I were to go again, I should 
come home in much the same state. This is like rising 

* He refers to his exploration of the White Mountains. 
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from table with an appetite which physicians say is 
a sure way to preserve health. 

I know but little of the Agricultural Society and be- 
lieve there is little known of it for it is yet in an in- 
fantile state. Col. Pickering told me they were en- 
deavouring to form connexion and correspondence and 
get it information and were in hopes by and by of 
doing something in the way of encouraging experi- 
ments by premiums, but to speak in the sea phrase, 
they are not ' ' yet under way. ' ' The ' ' Philosophical So- 
ciety" is neglected by most of its members, scarce ten 
can be got together unless upon some very special occa- 
sion. One meeting came in course, while I was there 
and I signified my desire of being present to my worthy 
friend Dr. Clarkson, who is a member and gave me 
some reason to hope that he would go with me, but 
when the hour arrived, I found his indifference so 
great that I could not urge the matter and was pre- 
vailed upon to stay and spend the evening with him, 
which he said was much more agreeable. Thus I sac- 
rificed my philosophy to friendship for that time, and 
I did not repent it, when I afterward learned that only 
five or six members were together, and that their only 
entertainment was a long dissertation which Dr. 
Franklin sent them on a method of remedying smokey 
chimneys. Now I have mentioned this veteran philos- 
opher I must tell you, they say he has another com- 
munication to make respecting the anchoring of ships 
at sea, to keep them from drifting with currents in a 
calm, the anchor is to be in the form of an umbrella. 
He has also a lamp which with only three small wicks 
gives a lustre equal to six candles, a pipe is introduced 
into the midst which supplies fresh and cool air to the 
lights. This might suggest an improvement to the 
lamps in Lighthouses, and perhaps save oil. 

I tell you things, just as they come up in the vortex 
of memory and if you look for any other method in 
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my letters, you will be disappointed. It is to be wished 
for the benefit of mankind that the old Don would dis- 
burthen himself of all his philosophical hints, experi- 
ments and conjectures before he makes his exit, which 
must be soon, as he has completed four fifths of a cen- 
tury, and is obliged to use the warm bath every day 
to ease the pain of the stone. His bathing vessel is 
said to be a curiosity; it is copper, in the form of a 
slipper, he sets in the heel and his legs go under the 
vamp, on the instep he has a place to fix his book, and 
here he sits and enjoys himself. About the time I left 
the city of Philadelphia, they chose him president of 
the Executive Council, his accepting the office is a sure 
mark of senility, but would it not be a capital subject 
for a historical painting. The Dr. placed at the head 
of the Council board in his bathing slipper! Truce! 
here my friend, I must now give you some account of 
a picture exhibition which was worth going 400 miles 
to see. 

Mr. Peale the celebrated painter has fitted up a room 
to receive company ornamented with portraits of the 
most eminent persons in the civil and military lines 
in America. The light enters through a dome or 
cupola, and the windows have screens and curtains 
movable by lines and springs the movers unseen in an 
adjoining apartment. In the partition is fixed a frame, 
where the painted scenery is placed and the other 
apartment has moveable scenery, &c, and other ma- 
chinery by which (and the combinations of light shade) 
the following effects are produced. 

1. A night-piece, so dark that terrestial objects are 
just discernable from the sky, the approach of day 
from the earliest dawn to sun-rise, the objects gradu- 
ally enlightened, the music of birds accompanying the 
scene, which at length presents a beautiful Villa. 

2. A view of Market street. The gradual approach 
of night. The lamps lighted and reflecting on the pave- 
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ment and sides of the houses, then extinguished by the 
approach of morn. 

3. A view of various pieces of architecture at dif- 
ferent distances. The approach of a thunder-storm, 
clouds gather, lightning appears, thunder is heard, 
rain is se,en and heard to descend, then it clears up 
with a rainbow, which appears faint at first, but grows 
vivid, and complete, exterior and interior, then gradu- 
ally disappears. 

4. Milton's description of the rising of Pandemo- 
nium realized 

"There stood a hill not far whose grisly top, 
Belch'd fire and rolling smoke." 

(read the whole passage) a chasm is seen in the moun- 
tains from whence rise flames and smoke, in horrid 
disorder, then you hear "Dulcet symphonies and voices 
sweet." The temple rises in the midst of the flames 
and the doors fly open, presenting the appearance of 
heated metals, the colors changing from red to orange, 
yellow, green, blue, grey, and at last fade away. (You 
might possibly expect I had seen the Devil in this part 
of the scenery, but his infernal majesty did not deign 
to show himself. I think on the same principles how- 
ever, a volcano might be added, and I wish Peale had 
a copy of Vesuveus in our Philosophy room at Cam- 
bridge.) 

5. A view of the Schuylkill, a waterfall and mill; 
here you see the water rolling over the fall, the wheel 
in motion slashing the spray of water, and the stream 
running under the arches of a bridge. 

In the interval of the scenes a band of music per- 
forms, and a curious set of pendant fans in two rows 
overhead, vibrate to refresh the air of the room. The 
expense of this entertainment, which lasts about two 
hours, is only | a dollar. I assure you I was highly 
gratified, and so I believe were the whole company 
about 60. You ask whether the society are about print- 
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ing another Vol. I asked the same question and was 
told that though their papers had been scattered, and 
some lost in the course of the war, yet, they have 
enough for another Vol. but nobody puts it forward. 
Probably the publication of ours, may give them a jog 
for they will not like to be rivaled by the New Eng- 
landers, especially as they think themselves before us 
in point of improvements. In some respects there is 
a foundation for this opinion, and the most candid New 
England men must subscribe to it. 

Having heard nothing of our Italian Count [Castig- 
lione] at the southward, I am confirmed in a suspicion 
which I entertained before I went thither, viz. that 
he has gone from Lake Champlain into Canada, where 
he has doubtless found some pabulum for his hobby- 
horse. The approach of a Canadian winter may by 
this time have made it eligible for him to proceed 
towards the Tropics. 

Our worthy friend Little, has sent me an extract 
from his journal, accompanied with a plan of the upper 
Penobscot river, in one crotch of which is a mountain 
which the Indians call Taddon — the highest — and say 
it is bald-pated like our Laconian mountains, and ex- 
ceeds them in altitude. Asking their pardon, however, 
I think them very poor judges, as it is well known they 
have no mode of mensuration, and are afraid to ascend 
high mountains, lest they should invade the territory 
of Hobamocks. 

Notwithstanding, it is a subject worth enquiring 
into, and I shall examine seafaring people as I meet 
with them, how far the Penobscot hills are visable at 
sea, which when their distance from the coast is 
known, may enable us to give some guess. I wish you 
would bear this in mind when you see any intelligent 
seamen. Now I am upon the subject of mountains I re- 
member Mr. Bittenhouse told me he had lately returned 
from beyond the Ohio (where he has been surveying) 
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that the Allegheny Mountains are not more than half 
a mile perpendicular, as he judges on the eastern side, 
and that on the western, the land is so high that they 
scarce appeared to be mountains. This corresponds 
with Dr. Meyer's theory, who says that the eastern 
side of all mountains are steepest, owing to the descent 
of the waters of the deluge. This is the case with 
our White Mountains, as I told him, and as far as I 
can recollect, with all the mountains that I am ac- 
quainted with, but I rather suspect the Andes are an 
exception, and if so there must be some other cause 
assigned — this however by the by. 

Mr. Rittenhouse gave me a stone, full of petrified 
sea-shells, which he brought from beyond the Ohio. 
He also showed me a sample of Alum ore from thence, 
and two immense crystals hexagonal and pointed, 
and very transparent the largest of which I judged 
weighed as much as 7 or 8 lbs. — they were found in 
Virginia. In that country are many curiosities, but 
the most valuable are coal mines. From one in the 
neighborhood of Richmond, coals are brought by sea 
to Philadelphia, and are well esteemed at the forges. 
In the neighborhood of Carlisle, in Pennsylvania, is 
an oil-spring, lately discovered, the quality and medici- 
nal virtues unknown at present. But I shall never 
have done, unless I break off at once. I will enclose 
you the seeds of the Persimmon, a fruit natural in 
Pennsylvania, and the Pomegranate of Carolina. I 
know not whether this climate will suit them but I am 
sure they will stand the chance of a fairer trial in your 
garden, than in mine. My son watched the Indian To- 
bacco during my absence, but no sign of a blossom was 
to be seen. 

You speak of a Committee who are to invent ways 
and means to raise funds for premiums &c. Will it 
be deemed impertinent for me to offer a thought on 
this subject? I have thought (and I suppose the 
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thought originated from the delivery of Gov. Bow- 
doin's inaugural oration) that an annual oration or 
some public exercise of the scientific kind under the 
direction of our Academy might be a pleasing and 
popular affair, and that on such an occasion there 
might be a voluntary collection for the general pur- 
pose of encouraging science, to be applied to particu- 
lar uses as the Academy shall direct and an annual 
account of receipts & disbursements exhibited. If this 
thought should be started among our banking gentry 
they would doubtless improve it into a fund, the in- 
terest only of which should be applied to scientific pur- 
poses. To this, I would strongly object, as a very 
tardy and inefficacious method of doing any good, and 
as tending to weaken the springs of benevolence. No 
sir. Let the hearts of good generous friends of science 
be the fund, and let it be drawn upon annually, and 
the whole draught be applied to promote the cause, 
and if the matter be honestly, discreetly and gener- 
ously managed this fund will never fail. The funding 
principle which I oppose is I know very strong, and 
among politicians very prevalent. But my proposal is 
made to philosophers who know something of the 
human heart. Funds for pious and charitable uses 
(witness the Convention fund for Ministers' widows) 
are apt to gather very slowly, and are subject to the 
accidents of depreciated currency, bankruptcies &c. &c, 
but if the whole of what is collected be honorably ap- 
plied, the end will be better answered, and the donors 
better pleased. Consult my friend, your own heart, 
suppose you can afford to give one dollar per year 
to some charitable and public spirited purpose, which 
you are fond of promoting, would not you be better 
pleased and more ready to give your dollar the next 
year, if you knew that the whole of it was immediately 
employed in promoting the end for which you gave it, 
than to reflect that you must either give 16 dollars at 

Vol. XXXVII.— 82 
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once, or be 16 years in giving them, that at the end of 
that term one dollar may arise, by way of 6 per cent 
interest, to be applied to the purpose, and perhaps you 
may never live to see it, or the fund may by some mis- 
management or unavoidable misfortune fail of accu- 
mulating and the thing never be done. These friends 
seem to go upon a supposition that Charity will fail, 
and therefore what she gives at once, must be laid up 
in bank tbat it may last forever, and the annual drib- 
blings of interest only be the instrument of doing good. 
But I should rather trust to the warm glow of benevo- 
lence exerted by an honest and generous appreciation, 
and I doubt not it would be as easy to raise cash in 
the way I propose as it is for Dr. Meyers to fill his 
coffers with the free-will offerings of the votaries of 
science. 

But I have done, and it is time I should. Mrs. B. 
desires her kind respects to yourself and lady and 
therein joins with your sincere and affectionate 

friend 

Jere Belknap. 
Bev. Dr. Manasseh Cutler. 



